INTRODUCTION
making profits from Indian trade than in founding an empire. They ruthlessly exploited Indian manufacturers in their eagerness to get rich quick and in the process killed the proverbial goose that laid the golden egg. They instituted monopolies in most of the articles of commerce. They forced the weavers to supply them with goods at prices that were unremunerative. As William Bolts, a contemporary critic of East India Company, remarked in 1767, "the whole inland trade of the country as at present conducted, and that of the country's investment for Europe in a more peculiar degree, has been one continued scene of oppression, the baneful effects of which are severely felt by every weaver and manufacturer in the country, every article produced being made a monopoly in which the English with the banyas and black gomasthas arbitrarily decide what qualities of goods each manufacturer shall deliver and the prices he shall receive from them,"7 Added to this was the British fiscal policy under which Indian cottons were subjected to heavy import duties of more than 71 per cent ad valorem while the import of Indian silk manufactures for home use was altogether prohibited." No industry anywhere in the world could have survived the adversity that befell the Indian cotton weaving industry in the second half of eighteenth century and the early nineteenth. What is surprising, therefore, is not the industrial decline of India after the British conquest but the fact that the Indian handicrafts, especially textiles, lingered for such a long time in the face of such adverse circumstances and showed such a resilience. The competition between Western capitalism, which in the early stages of its rise was full of vigour, and the lethargic and static medievalism of the East was unequal in any case; it was made more so by heavy imposts on Indian goods imported into England and by the use of political power by Britain for the oppression of the Indian craftsmen and ruining their industry.
Fourthly, the Indian bankers were unfamiliar with the business practices and methods of European merchants. The Europeans set up their own Agency Houses which inr their turn started banks on European models to finance foreign trade of India. An important function of the Indian bankers was money-changing. This was a lucrative business so long as a variety of coins "and currencies circulated in different parts of the country. When the British unified the Indian currency by adoption of silver rupee of 180 grains in 1835 as the standard coin, the shroffs finally lost even this important part of their business. They were thus ousted
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